THE RADIOMETER
ascribed to the pressure of the light itself. Maxwell had shown that, on his electromagnetic theory of light, light ought to exert a pressure on surfaces on which it falls, and this pressure was detected in 1901, nearly twenty years after the discovery of the radiometer, by the Russian physicist Lebedew. This pressure is, however, far too small to account for rotations as great as those observed in the radiometer, and the rotation would be in the opposite direction. For suppose a light particle, a photon, fell on the blackened surface of a vane of the radiometer, it would be absorbed and would give up its momentum to the vane. If it were to fall on the bright surface, it would be reflected and would possess a momentum, equal in magnitude to that it possessed before striking the vane, but in the opposite direction, the reflecting vane would recoil with a momentum equal and opposite to that given to the reflected photon ; thus the reflection from the vane would double the momentum it would receive if the photon were merely absorbed. Thus the bright surface would be repelled by the light more than the blackened one, while in the radiometer the repulsion is less. Another very ingenious test was suggested by Osborne Reynolds, and carried out by Schuster. If the rotation were due to the pressure of the light on the vanes, it would not set up any rotation in the glass vessel in "which the vanes were contained, but if it were due to effects inside the radiometer, then, by the principle that action and reaction are equal and opposite, if the vanes rotated in one direction the glass case must rotate in the opposite. The experiment was made in the laboratory of the Owens College ; the radiometer was suspended by a fine thread so that it could rotate freely if it wanted to. I can still remember the excitement and anxiety with which I waited for the verdict, and the relief
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